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A Magazine of Verse 


OCTOBER 1931 


THUS REVEALED 
LAST NIGHT 


AST night I saw in sleep 
This lantern-play wherein 
The colored planets spin 
In a soundless deep. 


I saw this universe— 

Its birds, its beasts that foray, 
The mysterious characters 

In this allegory— 


I saw all these come forth 
As creatures of a masque, 
Conscious and grotesque 
From the unconscious earth: 


[1] 
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The fish in the cold tall 
Stream, the stag in brake, 
The bear, the winter snake 
Coiled sleeping in the skull; 


The sidling wolf, the bird 
Swimming resistant wind; 
The insect’s egg immured 
In the humid sand. 


You only, silver creature, 
Stood fashioned as the least 
Being in all nature, 
Neither bird nor beast. 


Creatures without wings, 
Bright fur, or bectle’s armor, 
The mindless beasts go warmer, 
And the creeping things. 


The mindless stone lasts longer 
And cries not to be fed, 

But you shall find no bread 
To assuage your hunger. 


To assuage your thirst 

You shall find no water; 
The mindless weeds at worst 
Fare a little better. 


Yet climb the high-blown 
[2] 





Elder Olson 


Stair, the highest ledge 
Of the mind; look down 
Over the mind’s edge 


Thought you your strength was little? 
Behold what strand in space, 

More fine than spider’s-spittle, 

Holds the suns in place. 


Thought you your mind was small? 
Behold the universe 

In its intricate course 

Contained within your skull. 


Think you the sun is great? 
Think you the sun has power 
To penetrate a flower 

With bright and heavy heat? 


Thin as a thread of glass 
The lucent line is drawn 
From the extreme sun 

To the slight blade of grass. 
Yet this most delicate blade 
Deflects the flying light; 
Within its slender shade 
Exists essential night. 


Behold the great world sheer 
On the cloud-brink of night 


[3] 
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Propelled amid plunging air: 
In that whirlpool of light, 


Small as a mariner’s 

Globe, the enamelled world 
Slides amid moving spheres. 
Behold its rivers, curled 


And branched like glittering trees 
Across the engraved globe move 
Severe in vein and groove 

As carvings on a vase. 


Contracted to your sight 

As graven on a gem, 

Great rocks at the world’s rim, 
Where glazed waves break to light. 


Diminished to your eye 

The continents lie like maps 
Outspread, and change their shapes 
Like clouds in a slow sky. 
Think, after, in your mind 
Alone the cloudy breath 

And red rose stood defined 
Stark flame and colored wraith; 
The shape of the blue wave 
Bent only in your brain 

Its crystal arch and cave; 

The pure prismatic rain 


[4] 
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Fell not in any field, 

And no flower grew 

That had not root in you: 
All beauty were concealed 


Save that your earnest earth 
Extended the dim bud, 

And thrust the leaflet forth, 
And gave the rose its blood. 


Here, locked in the lean wire 
Of your nerves, upstart 

The waves, the shaggy fire; 
You bear within your heart 


The lightning’s silver blood; 
The crystal blood of rains 
You take into your veins; 
Upon the ebb and flood 


Of your breath depends, 
Little as you are, 
The breathing of the winds. 


Wherefore, minutest bones, 
You crystal ribs, you mesh 
Of fine-spun silver, flesh 
That the wild ghost disowns, 


Though you be less than strong 
You bear the moons that climb; 


[5] 
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Though you endure not long 
No thing outlasts your time; 


Though you were slight and small, 
When your hour is flown, 

With your small lamp you shall 
Have taken the great sun. 


Space never was so wide 
As bursts the brain apart; 
Time is the human heart 
Set beating in the side. 


Be comforted at length. 

Be firm. Till you be free, 
Accept this frailty, 

That tenders you this strength. 


ESSAY ON DEITY 


God’s body is all space. 
He is the shifting land 

And the lifting seas. 

He is the turning wind. 
Like waters, all his strange 
Substance suffers change 
Forever, yet is known 
Forever to be one. 

Though water dress as blue 
Wave or mist or dew 


[6] 
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Or ice at the world’s end, 

It is one element. 

Even as waters he 

Takes shape of cloud and tree. 
I see his essence plain 

In transparent rain 

And blowing mist; I know 

His presence in the snow. 

How then, embittered dust 

But hostaged unto death, 
Thought you to refuse 

Your substance to his use? 

To every glint of dust, 

To every spark of frost, 

To every grain of sand, 

He set his shining hand, 

He breathed his shining breath. 
How thought you to withstand, 
Narrow heart, this power 

That touches dimmest star, 
That pierces finest seed ? 
Narrow brain, how thought 
Your thinking to shut out 
The undimensional Mind? 
And you, most narrow sight, 
You glass set in the skull, 
Reflecting the least leaf, 
The littlest flake to fall, 


L7] 
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How thought you to lie blind 
To the absolute light? 


Yet since he everywhere, 
In water, land, and air, 
Move as everything— 
The gull on stony wing, 
The sliding rock, the fish 
In the sea’s dim mesh— 
Then, minute breast of bone, 
Behold how all unknown 
You drew him home as breath 
In crystal lapse and flood. 
Heart that refuses God, 
You bear him for your blood; 
Obdurate mouth, he is 
The food that fed your hunger. 
Deny him then no longer— 
You took him for your bread. 
Behold how unaware, 
In breathing the wild air, 
In seeing, being fed, 
In knowing even now 
These words, this mist and snow, 
These birds at the earth’s rim, 
Whether you will or no, 
You have accepted him. 

Elder Olson 


[8] 





DOMINGO DAY 


THE SAINT 


Domingo was an excellent saint 

In Spanish cap and beard. . . 

If we ring the mission bell 

Loudly and rapidly, so 

If we follow the saint in procession and chant 

“Ora pro nobis,” and if we bring 

Round loaves and melons to the green shrine where he sits, 
Domingo, so our governor has said, 

Will mount the ladder to the mission roof 

And draw it after him, and mount again 

Up to the sky, and with his good Franciscan sword, 
Will cleave the rain-cloud while we dance. 


DANCE INVOCATION 


God, in whose cupped hands are held 

The brimming rains; who walks 

Absently, twirled in spiral dust across the sage; 

Whose great Eye, thoughtless and intent, 

Now burns the land in drought— 

How shali He know us, how shall He find us, lost among 
the crawling lizard hills, 

Our gaunt corn drooping while our starved goats bleat 
beneath the shade 


L9] 
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Of the cottonwoods by the river? . . . Let us dance! 

Ho, let us dance, let us sing, let us shake the long totem- 
pole and make 

A fierce demanding chant, for He 

Is ours, as we are his, and he shall veil 

That staring Eye, and clap 

With a great and sudden light his shadowy hands and give 

To us, his people, in our need 

The silver-strumming music of the rain. 


THE COMING OF THE RAIN 


Stronger than the sun, 

Stronger than the unheeding sun that burns 

The patient lizard thirsting on his rock— 

Strong, oh strong, is the dance of our need and our desire. 


Beat, beat, beat 

Of the drum, and the feet 

Of the dancers, dancing as we make 

Thunder on the earth, 

Thunder in the sky, 

Wind, and darkness, and dazzling birth 

Of lightning trellised where the tall corn stands 
And drinks the rain with green and praying hands! 


Stronger than the sun, 
Stronger than the sun, 


[10] 











Laugh, O boy-child on the wet roofs dancing, 
Laugh, boy-child, and singing, scoop and fling 
The silver dollars of the rain! 

Stronger than the sun, 

Bleat, old ram in your drenched corral, 
Dance, young colt, in the wide field racing, 
Whinny and dance! 

Stronger than the sun, 

Dance, young girls, and wave the cool pine branches 
Faster and faster! 

Stamp, old men, and raise the quivering chant 


Higher and higher! 


Stronger than the sun, 
Dance, brothers, dance! 
Stronger than the sun, 
Dance, brothers, dance! 
Dance, dance, dance, 
Dance— 


Dance! 


James Rorty 


James Rorty 
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HYPOCRITE SWIFT 
After Reading Swift's Fournal to Stella 


Hypocrite Swift now takes an eldest daughter. 
He lifts Vanessa’s hand. Cudsho, my dove! 

Drink Wexford Ale and quaff down Wexford water, 
But never love. 


He buys new caps; he and Lord Stanley ban 
Hedge-fellows who have neither wit nor swords. 
He turns his coat; Tories are in; Queen Anne 
Makes twelve new lords. 


The town mows hay in hell; he swims in the river; 
His giddiness returns; his head is hot. 
Berries are clean, while peaches damn the giver, 


(Though grapes do not). 


Mrs. Vanhomrigh keeps him safe from the weather. 
Preferment pulls his periwig askew. 

Pox take belittlers; do the willows feather? 

God keep you. 


Stella spells ill; Lords Peterborough and Fountain 
Talk politics; the Florence wine went sour. 
Midnight: two different clocks, here and in Dublin, 
Give out the hour. 


On walls at court, long gilded mirrors gaze. 
The parquet shines; outside the snow falls deep. 


[12] 








Louise Bogan 


Venus, the Muses stare above the maze. 


Now sleep. 


Dream the mixed, fearsome dream. The satiric word 
Dies in its horror. Wake, and live by stealth. 
The bitter quatrain forms, is here, is heard, 


Is wealth. 


What care I; what cares saucy Presto? Stir 
The bed-clothes, hearten up the perishing fire. 
Hypocrite Swift sent Stella a green apron 


And dead desire. 


ELEGY 


It was as though a lonely bird 


Louise Bogan 


In a far wood had cried all day, 
Till moonlight wrapped a silver cord 


And choked its breath away; 


As if the wind had beaten down 
A brittle moth in some dark lane, 
Covered its wings with willow leaves 


And closed its eyes with rain. 


[13] 


Paul Engle 
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LYRICS 


THIS GLITTERING GRIEF 


This glittering grief is all I have 

Of you who went before a wave 
Would go. A frightened fox in flight 
Were not so swift. This sorrow, bright 
And shining, is my legacy. 

You are a muted memory, 

A testament inscribed in sand, 

A syllable the lightning’s hand 
Wrote transiently across the sky. 
You are no more than these—and | 
Must mimic now the minor note 

Of grieving water’s silver throat. 

O little grief, be great. O small 
Diminished sorrow, tower tal]— 
Lest I forget this vanished one, 

Too lovely for oblivion. 


ACRE OF SONG 


Still one must plough the ground 
And scratch its crust 

To make a harvest rise 

From stubborn dust. 


[14] 








Insensate hearts themselves 
Will come to yield 

If they be furrowed like 
The fallow field. 


Let sorrow’s plough sink rows 
Wide, deep, and long— 

The broken ground will bear 
An acre of song. 


BEAUTY AND SORROW 


Beauty and sorrow must be one; 
For accurate retinas, I find, 
Reflect but one identity 

Upon the mirror of the mind. 


Compounded into one, as wave 
And water, word and rhetoric, 
These two are not divisible 

By any man’s arithmetic. 


Sorrow is beauty’s synonym: 


Robert Liddell Lowe 


Let doubting boys be tutored twice 
To truth by rose and thrush. If these 


Be gone, a cold girl will suffice. 


Robert Liddell Lowe 


[15] 
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THE QUICK AND THE DEAD 


LOVER’S RETURN 


Ma old time daddy 

Came back home last night. 
His face was pale an’ 

His eyes didn’t look just right. 


He says to me, “I’m 
Comin’ home to you— 

So sick an’ lonesome 

I don’t know what to do.” 


Oh, men treats women 
Fust like a pair o’ shoes. 
You men treats women 
Like a pair o’ shoes— 
You kicks ’em round an’ 
Does 'em like you choose. 


I looked at ma daddy— 
Lawd! an’ I wanted to cry. 
He looked so thin— 
Lawd! that I wanted to cry. 
But de devil told me: 

Damn a lover 

Comes home to die! 


[16] 








SYLVESTER’S DYING BED 


I woke up this mornin’ 
*Bout half-past three. 
All de womens in town 
Was gathered round me. 


Sweet gals was a-moanin’, 
“Sylvester’s gonna die!” 

An’ a hundred pretty mamas 
Bowed their heads to cry. 


I woke up little later 
"Bout half-past fo’. 

De doctor ’n’ undertaker’s 
Both at ma do’. 


Black gals was a-beggin’, 

“You can’t leave us here!” 
Brown-skins cryin’, “Daddy! 
Honey! Baby! Don’t go, dear!” 


But I felt ma time’s a-comin’, 
An’ I know’d I’s dyin’ fast. 

I seed de River Jerden 
A-creepin’ muddy past— 

But I’s still Sweet Papa ’Vester, 
Yes, sir! Long as life do last! 


So I hollers, “‘Com’ere, babies, 


[17] 


Langston Hughes 
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Fo’ to love yo’ daddy right!” 
An’ I reaches up to hug ’em— 
When de Lawd put out de light. 


Then ever’thing was darkness 
Inagreat... big... night. 


SAILOR 


He sat upon the rolling deck 

Half a world away from home, 

And smoked a Capstan cigarette 

And watched the blue waves tipped with foam. 


He had a mermaid on his arm, 
An anchor on his breast, 

And tattooed on his back he had 
A blue bird in a nest. 


DYING BEAST 


Sensing death, 

The buzzards gather— 
Noting the last struggle 
Of flesh under weather, 
Noting the last glance 
Of agonized eye 

At passing wind 

And boundless sky. 


[18] 
















Sensing death, 
The buzzards overhead 


Await that still moment 
When life— 


Is dead. 


GOD 


I am God— 

Without one friend, 
Alone in my purity 
World without end. 


Below me young lovers 
Tread the sweet ground— 
But I am God— 


I cannot come down. 


Spring! 

Life is love! 

Love is life only! 
Better to be human 
Than God—and lonely. 


Langston Hughes 


Langston Hughes 
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HILLS RUDDY WITH SUMACH 
Of New England, 


Men who have never been there 
Say that it is hard, cold, and iron; 
Cold as the Pilgrim forefathers, 
Hard as their courage, 

Iron as the discipline of their hearts. 


Of Massachusetts, 

Men who have never seen it 

Say that it is dour, stern and rigid; 
Dour as the conscience of a Puritan, 
Rigid as the mind of a Puritan, 
Stern as his uncompromising will. 


They have never, then, gone from Plymouth to Scituate in 
the fragile and tender springtime 

When the first stars of the wildflowers— 

Mayflowers (the ship’s name was Mayflower) 

Violets, anemones— 

Are scattered in the young grass. 


They can never have tramped, then, blowing Cape Cod 
dunes in late August, 
When the wind, always with a tang of salt, ruffles the 
white daisies, 
When the wind, always from the sea, ruffles the Queen 
Anne’s lace and the yarrow, 
Stirs like waves the wild indigo, the yellow sweet-clover, 


[20] 

























Thomas Caldecot Chubb 


Ripples through the steeplebush, mustard, ragged robin, 
Blowing always from the sea. 


They can never have breathed deeply the sharp, harshly 
fine air of Duxbury salt marshes in the autumn 

(Behind, hills are yellow with goldenrod, purple with 
asters; 

Behind, hills are ruddy with sumach, red with choke- 
cherry, 

And the grim Rock out of sight around the corner) 

When the herring gulls dip and plunge, shrieking discord- 
antly as cymbals, 

When the great herons rise slowly and leisurely out of the 

green bending grasses, 
And the brant pause, turning south. 
Thomas Caldecot Chubb 


MOONRISE 


The wind tumbles and crowds 
A mountain of clouds 
Till it jags 
The edge of the sky; 
And I 
Watch the moon, 
Puffed like a balloon, 
Climb over the crags. 
Le Baron Cooke 


[21] 
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BYWAYS OF LOVE 


TO F. 3. 


I may not love you—love’s cool arms 
Are made for cowards who in fear 
Cry for a haven. I have charms 
Other than this against despair. 


But this I know: that man grows old 

In a little time, and like a flower 

His courage withers; so would I hold 
Some thoughts of you against that hour. 


And in the lonely waste of years, 

In wiltless age, and creeping folly, 
I shall remember, girl, those stars 
You lit for me, and call them holy 


II 


I am a seeker: how then should I love you? 
Finding my treasure, how should I seek again, 
Whose treasure lies in seeking, not in finding? 
I'll leave the sweets of love to other men. 


But I have need of some sure talisman, 


Some luck-piece that, worn like a soldier’s bible 
Over the heart, may turn a casual bullet 
And guard the flesh, but leave the soul a rebel. 


[22] 
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A. R. D. Fairburn 


Therefore I say your spirit shall be mine, 

My fair sweet prisoner till this world shall fade, 
And over all its pomp, its brittle glory, 

A handful of ironic dust be laid. 


A.R. D. Fairburn 


THE CHILDREN’S ROOM 


Velvety black is the room. On the warm hearth the ashes, 
in dying, 

Whisper and murmur together, talking like leaves that are 
fallen, 

Fading from orange to rose, and from rose to the pallor or 
phantoms. 

Out in the night the moon-galleon is foundered, awash in 
cloud-billow S. 


Wild are the ravening tree-ghosts, shrieking and tearing 
each other . 

Fighting like skeleton armies, grey and despairing and 
dreadful. 

Still is the room, and the children, warmly a-slumber, 
breathe softly 4 

Deep in the arms of their dreaming. No evil broods there 
in the darkness. 


Marjorie Mackery 


[23] 
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TWO POEMS 


SUPPER PARTY 
For A. W. © Otto 


We have built a barrier against the terrible stars, 
My friends and I; 

A tortuous stout Chinese wall we have built 
Against the sky. 

Against the scientists and the mathematicians 
We’ ve raised tall stones; 

Against the measured laws of motion and light, 
And old digged bones. 

Seventeen candles we have trimmed and lighted, 
We who are wise, 

Two tall, three very little, all the rest 

Of middle size. 

And as the incense smokes and burns duly, 
With dedicatory prayers, 

We pledge ourselves to find the core of comfort 
In small affairs; 

With laughter and light talk and bright living 
To build high 

A wall to protect our loving sad minds 

From the terrible sky. 


ADAGIO 
Heavily, heavily, my three sycamores sleep 


[24] 


Hilda Brearley 


The small black birds occasionally fly 
Over the cold and unresponsive sky. 
Iam achild. I am inclined to weep. 


I had not noticed all this weight before 

Of winter sorrow, heavy with winter rain. 
But you have been and you have gone again, 
And I must shut again my garden door. 


Hilda Brearley 


THE REBEL 


He stood alone on an April morning, 
Six men in front, a wall behind, 

With the passionate lark and life calling 
Sweet as a pinetree in the wind. 


In the swift hush before the volley 

He raised his unbewildered eyes, 

And the white clouds were banners flying 
For a life set free from hate and lies. 
Weigh not the cause, and check the tongue 
That talks of a fool and a fool’s pride; 

For faith has beckoned past the body 

And man has followed, held, and died. 


L. A. G. Strong 


[25] 
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Smoothed hair, meshed hands, 
Eyes unkist of day, 

Quenched heart, void breast- 
Death came your way. 


He has hung on your lips 
Left twisted and cold; 
Oblivion gathers 

Their scattered gold. 


Dim afternoon 

Birds southbound be 

Today—ten thousand years today, 
Yet not a day for thee. 


Hereafter see 

Days come, days go— 
Blank numberless days 
Thou may’st not know. 


Art wholly bestowed here, 
Earth-wrapped, on earth’s despair? 
To leave thy tomb and rove at most 
Through water, earth, and air? 


Be hollyhocks then thy breasts, 
Thy heart an encarmined rose; 


[26] 





Edward R. Gould 


Let thy hands dissolve in lilies 
While thy limbs pace where verdure grows. 


No, this is not all thou 

In earth’s increase, 

Nor here the hushed country 
Of thy last peace. 


Oh, what recks our fading 
Poor dim co-shadow? 
To that which cast us 


Home wend we, shadow. 


With that veiled Being 

Made one; from crying, from strife 
Set free forever 

Thine endless life. 


Yet hence not for the seeking 
Art stirréd here or there; 

Not for seeing mind or worship 
Anywhere. 


Thou and I as “I” and “thou” 

Again shall not meet, 

Yet I dream thee with brow light-smitten 
And on starry paths thy feet. 


Edward R. Gould 


[27] 
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REGENERATION 


What is it sounding there 

In icy whispers 

Among the cadences of mourning— 
Piercing the dirge of autumn? 


Can it be more than the lake 
Lisping at the rim? 
Is it no more than the sound of tears? 


Listen... 

Death is come and gone. 

I think there is laughter on the wind, 
And the songs of strange new birds. 

I think music stirs the thin black shapes 
Of the far horizon, 

As a wind stirs thistles. 


I think it is the music of a new life, 
Pouring over the hills 

With the subtlety of dawn- 

A cold dawn, 

A cruel true dawn— 

Crystal, impervious, exquisite. 


Art Smith 


[28] 


CHACONNE FOR QUIETUS 
I 


You being of my thought if not of my body, 

You in whom alone I can think, whose words only 
Give me speech: you know the violence 

Of this compulsion driving me to set down 

The sleepless fear that walks in my brain, that sometimes 
Maddens my eyes, to be stilled only when your hand 
Touches my hand. You being kind, you patient, 

You knowing the difficult slow way of words— 

As one should fear to speak what, spoken, would Joose 
Destroying angels in the world we’ve built— 

You being of my mind the blood, 

Drawn fire of my ghost through nostrils mouth eyes: 
You understand, you will answer me, stand by me 
Hand on my arm, though the dark speak with my lips 
And hurt you turning my face from your face. 


II 


Her fingers touch the long strings : a wind 

strays from the pinegrove where the shadows are: 
a wind steals in from the garden : stays to hear 
the voice of her fingers on the fragile strings 


(whose voice I know) : an anctent song : before 
the house the mirrored candles the gleaming wood 


[29] 
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the delicate hands : new voices and the dead 
dead fingers young upon the living strings : upon 


her lips the shadow of remembered music 

(He has come back : his tired hands guide 

her fingers on the strings : his beautiful hands 
have touched her quietly : the shadows listen) 


ul 
When Love sets me free 


I'll not care if the threading rain 
Sings on the terrace where we walked, 
Or if a vague moon 
Traces horizontal shadows where the pines 
Draw close at midnight, 

I'll not hear 
Whatever voices call from the drowsing hill 
Beyond the river 
While the plangent long-spaced croak of frogs 
Uneasily drifts on a late wind 


When Love lets me go 


I’l] not remember you, however graciously 

You come, dark hair, dark shawl, to dream here 
Arranging rugs against the damp of earth 

I'll not know, 


[30] 
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Dudley Fitts 


Not even when his laughter stills 

Your cry, and the young grass reddens where we lay; 
Not even when silence presses 

With instant fever and the tumid night climbs 

To one fixed painful star. 


When Love sets me free 


I’ll forget that you are beautiful. A voice lost, 
A song done, a senseless thing 

Sheathed in your garden, mute, stonelocked 
Beneath recurrent Aprils: 

Rain will not chill me, nor the months that creak 
Leering from snow to lingering snow 


When Love lets me ¢g 


5 


When Love lets me go 


—my dear my dear 
what then shall my small bones have to do with you 


a 


Dudley Fitts 


[31] 
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BIRTHDAY REFLECTIONS 


ITH this number Poetry counts up its candles and 

records its nineteenth birthday. Pausing on the 
brink of our twentieth year, we may be permitted a few 
reflections. 

As ground for pride, we may claim to have broken three 
records: First, the magazine has tripled or quadrupled the 
age of any special magazine ever printed in English; not 
only those devoted exclusively to poetry, but also such 
organs as The Germ, The Yellow Book, the Chicago Chap 
book, which were published adventurously for the benefit 
of the literary arts (including sometimes the limnal arts), 
rather than primarily for profit. Second, as about one- 
fourth of Porerry’s annual income is derived from more 
than sixty guarantors (we call our generous friends guar- 
antors, though they do not guarantee anything), the 
magazine represents the most liberal endowment ever 
devoted, at least in the English-speaking nations, to the 
art of poetry. Third, our circulation (we print 3,500 or 
more), though not large enough to support our frugal 
expenditures, is larger, I venture to believe until con- 
tradicted, than any other poetry magazine has attained. 

Of late the founder-editor-owner of Poetry has felt that, 
as the magazine has been so loyally supported all these 
years by Chicago guarantors (for only five or six more 
distant names are on our records), some return should be 
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made to the city for its disinterested investment. The only 
return of permanent value being Portry’s library, she has 
contracted that the University of Chicago shall inherit it— 
either by bequest if she should die before the magazine, or 
whenever she shall shut up shop and close the history of 
Poetry. In return, the University agrees to give our 
collection its own title and place and proper care in the 
university library. Also, an anonymous friend of the 
University has provided a fund of $5,000, the interest of 
which, at present $250 a year, is to be part of Porrry’s 
guarantor fund so long as the magazine endures under its 
present management; and to be devoted Jater, in per- 
petuity, to the purchase of new books of verse, so that this 
“library of modern poetry” may continue to deserve its 
title. At present the $250 a year is gratefully received as 
a most opportune addition to our annual endowment, to 
make up for recent heavy losses through the withdrawal of 
a few guarantors and the death of others. 

The contract above outlined implies that Portry will 
cease when its founder-editor gives up her job, and some of 
our friends have reproached us for not trying to perpetuate 
the magazine under other management. The answer to 
this reproach is that the discontinuance of the magazine 
would be not our fault but that of the public. Ten thou- 
sand subscribers would make us independent of guar- 
antors, would possibly, under frugal direction, yield even 
a small profit. After almost twenty years of struggle, we 
reach the painful conclusion that 120 million fellow- 
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citizens of the richest country on earth cannot afford even 
§,000 $3-a-year subscriptions in support of poets and their 
art. Therefore, as the guarantor list represents, in most 
cases, a personal relation of mutual confidence which 
would cease on the resignation of the present editor, it 
would be impossible to continue Porrry after that event 
without such a drastic change of policy as would tend to 
cheapen the magazine in the effort to popularize it. 

The library of Poetry, which now overflows our 
crowded office, and will eventually, we hope, be more 
commodiously housed in the University Library, consists 
mostly of books sent to us for review during the very in- 
teresting renascence period since 1912. The best of these 
—most of them first editions, many of them inscribed—we 
have kept on our shelves, and it is a pleasure to know that 
they will be preserved for students. The library will also 
include our fat files of correspondence with poets, and such 
manuscripts of poems as have come to us in script or 
signed. Poems submitted in type and unsigned, according 
to the usual custom nowadays, we have not preserved; nor 
have we kept hundreds of books of verse which have 
seemed to us unworthy of notice or preservation. Our 
library is thus a selected collection of the best books of 
verse, anthologies, and books about the art and the poets, 
published since 1912 in this country, with a limited number 
from England and even a few from France. Also, there 
are files of contemporary special magazines; and one col- 
lection which we believe to be unique in the whole world’s 
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history, a large and constantly growing pile of first 
numbers—for we have never thrown away any pamphlet, 
however modest or grand, labeled Vol. J, No. I. 

The first announcements, in newspapers and elsewhere, 
of the above contract with the University of Chicago were 
misleading in that they implied an immediate transfer of 
the collection to the university library; whereas, so long as 
Poetry continues, its collection is manifestly required 
here for reference, and will not be removed. The casual 
reader might even have inferred from these announce- 
ments that the university had taken over the financial 
support of the magazine, which would hardly be a justifi- 
able addition to the academic obligations. 

It is a satisfaction to feel that Porrry’s efforts for the 
art will be recorded and memorialized in its library. We 
may hope that this will mark the beginning of a period of 
greater appreciation, when the poet’s contribution to 
civilization will be more justly estimated and rewarded. 

But as I write of some day parting with Porrry’s 
library and closing the office doors, I am convinced anew, 
after these nineteen years’ experience, of the need of such 
an organ of the art—an organ of some stability and 
authority, testing its entries by quality alone; convinced 
anew of the value of such a magazine to the poets and the 
public. In spite of our sins and shortcomings—and we 
realize that they have been numerous and perhaps some- 
times flagrant—we receive constantly so many incontest- 
able proofs of high service as to feel that Porrry’s cessation 
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would be a loss not easily measured, a loss to be redeemed 
only by some new and abler organ devoted loyally to 
similarends. Such an organ, appealing, we may hope, toa 
larger and ever-growing audience, may possibly, under 
shrewder business management than ours, pay higher rates 
to its contributors and yet become self-supporting or even 
profitable. But even if that golden day never arrives, we 
maintain that the necessary subsidy should be furnished, 
that somehow this kind of gallery should be supplied to the 
poet for the exhibition of his wares. 

Perhaps some readers may question our alleging “incon 
testable proofs of high service.”” Such doubters need only 
spend a few days in our office, counting the poems—good, 
fair to middling, and very very bad—submitted here every 
day; reading the letters from newly accepted young poets 
who feel ecstatically the value of Porrry’s endorsement, 
and from poets better known who also value it and who 
find the magazine a clearing-house of literary opinion and 
constructive controversy—in short, of companionship in 
their art. No fair-minded inquirer, after such an inspec 
tion, could deny that an organ of some stability and 
authority is as much a necessity of life to the poet as an 
exhibition gallery is to the painter and sculptor, or a public 
performance to the musician. The ordinary magazines, 
dependent on popular support, do not suffice for the poet; 
he has a right to demand his own place of exhibition, with 
its own adequate system of rewards. H. M. 
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REVIEWS 
THE CANTOS 
A Draft of XXX Cantos, by Ezra Pound. Hours Press, 

Paris. 

These Cantos are the epic of the farings of a literary 
mind. 

The ghost of Homer sings. His words have the sound of 
the sea and the cadence of actual speech. “And So-shu 
churned in the sea, So-shu also.”’* In Canto IIT we have an 
ideograph for the Far East, consisting of two parts: 

Green veins in the turquoise, 
Or, the gray steps lead up under the cedars. 

The Cantos are concerned with ‘books, arms,” and 
“men of unusual genius.” They imply that there is 
nothing like the word melody of the Greek; that we have 
books in Latin also—Virgil and Ovid. One’s ear can learn 
from the Latin something of quantity. ‘‘‘Not by the 
eagles only was Rome measured./ Wherever the Roman 
speech was, there v as Rome.” \W here vel the S| eech crept, 
there was mastery.’ They imply that there is pleasure to 
be had from Propertius and Catullus, that Catullus is very 


winning; it is pla 


1 that in liking him, one partakes of the 
attitude of his mind. Speaking of Ovid, Mr. Pound lived 
in Paris at one time. On returning after seven years, he is 


told by ae: | Strange c¢ ncierge, in place ( t the youtTy footed,” 


*The reviewer, when quoting passages from the Cantos in her text, 
marks them with double quotes (“ ’’), Quotations from Mr. Pound’s 
other works she marks with single quotes 
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that the friend he asks about is dead. For the attar of the 
friendship of one long dead 
Dry casques of departed locusts 
speaking a shell of speech .. . 

are not a substitute. Paris is a thing of ‘“ Words like the 
locust-shells, moved by no inner being;”’ and Mr. Pound 
thinks for a moment of the Flight from Hippomenes in 
Ovid, translated so well by Golding, and murmurs, “The 
scarlet curtain throws a less scarlet shadow.” This Paris 
Canto—V]J—is one of the best; the eleven last lines are 
memorable, stately. 

It is apparent then that the Latin line is quantitative. 
If Poetics allure, the Cantos will also show that in 
Provengal minstrelsy we encounter a fascinating precision; 
the delicacy and exactness of Arnaut Daniel whose inven- 
tion, the Sestina form, is ‘like a thin sheet of flame folding 
and infolding upon itself.” In this tongue—you read it in 
manuscripts rather than in books—is to be found pattern. 
And the Cantos show how the troubadours not only sang 
poems but were poems. They were in love usually, with 
My Lady Battle if with no other, and were often success- 
ful, for in singing of love one sometimes finds it—especially 
when the canzos are good ones. And there were jealous 
husbands. Miquel de la Tour is most pleasing to Mr. 
Pound in what he says of Pieire de Maensac who carried 
off the wife of Bernart de Tierci. ‘The husband, in the 
manner of the golden Menelaus, demanded her much,’ and 
there was “Troy in Auvergnat”. But it happened often 
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that the minstrel was thrown into prison or he put himself 
there, like Bernart of Ventadorn who sang of the lark and 
who'ended his days in the monastery of Dalon.’ In this 
connection, the disparity in station that often occurs in life, 
and under which people suffer and are patient, is regret- 
table; Madonna Biancha Visconti was married by her 
uncle to a peasant; and the troubadours oftener than not 
were frustrated in love; they were poor and were usually 
more gifted than the men whose appurtenance they were. 
But things are sometimes reversed, as when a man of title 
falls in love with a tire-woman. And not always are 
people to be baulked, as we see in the case of this Pedro the 
persistent who came to reign, murdered the murderers of 
the tire-woman, and married the dug-up corpse. Pedro’s 
ghost sings in Canto III and again in XXX, 

Mr. Pound brings to his reading the master-apprecia- 
tion, and his gratitude takes two forms; he thanks the book 
and tells you how you can see it. ‘Any man who would 
read Arnaut and the troubadours owes great thanks to 
Emil Levy of Freiburg’, he says in Jnstigations, ‘for his 
long work and his little dictionary (Petit Dictionnaire 
Provencal-Frangais, Kar| Winter’s Universitatsbuchhand- 
lung, Heidelberg)’. He sings of this in Canto X X—of the 
old man who at about “‘6.30/ in the evening,” “trailed half 
way across Freiburg/ before dinner, to see the two strips 
of Copy ‘gg 

And as those who love books know, the place in which 


one read a book or talked of it, partakes of its virtue in 
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recollection; so for Mr. Pound the cedars and new-mown 
hay and far-off nightingale at Freiburg have the glamour 
of Provence. “You would be happy for the smell of that 
place,”’/he says, “And never be tired of being there, either 
alone/ Or accompanied.”/ And he intimates that no lover 
of books will do himself the disservice of overlooking Lope 
de Vega, his ‘matchless buoyancy, freshness,’ ‘atmosphere 
of earliest morning,’ ‘like that hour before the summer 
dawn, when the bracing cool of the night still grips the 
air,’ his ‘sprightly spirit of impertinence,’ his tenderness. 
In Canto III is echoed the joke from the Cid about the 
gold—the two chests of sand ‘covered with vermilion 
leather’ and pawned with the proviso that ‘they be not 
disturbed for a year’; and there are echoes of the slumber 
song that speaks of angels a-flying. 

As for Dante, the mind most unsparing of itself will not 
easily get all that is to be got from him. Books and arms 
Either is not necessarily a part of the other any more than 
the books from the London Library that were taken to 
the late war by T. E. Hulme and were buried by a shell 
in a dug-out. But we enjoy Homer, Virgil, Dante, and 
what they had to say about war. And arms are men 
tioned in the Chanson de Roland and in Shakespeare. And 
we enjoy the Cantos in which Mr. Pound sings of the wars 
between cities in an Italy of unsanitary dungeons and 
great painting, and what he says of diplomatic greed as 
disgusting and also comic; and in what he says of wig 
glings, split fees, tips, and self-interest; and of how 
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Sigismundo, ally, come through an enemy force, 

To patch up some sort of treaty, passes one gate 

And they shut it before they open the next gate, and he says: 

“Now you have me, 

Caught like a hen in a coop.” 

Speaking of Italy, we have in Canto XXVI, a picture of 
Mr. Pound outside St. Mark’s, on one of his first visits to 
Venice, of which visit he says, “And/I came here in my 
young youth/ and lay there under the crocodile/ By the 
column,” To one looking up at it, it is small like the 
silhouette of a lizard, this bronze crocodile, souvenir of 
Venetian acquisitiveness. 

And at night they sang in the gondolas 

And in the barche with lanthorns; 

The prows rose silver on silver 

taking light in the darkness. 

To return to fighting, ‘Dante fought at Campaldino, “‘in 
the front rank,” * and ‘saw further military service’ and 
other men of literary genius have survived war. Canto 
XVI alludes to Lord Byron who once bore arms for 
Greece, though the Canto alludes to him as wrapped in 
scarlet and resembling a funeral; not dead, merely drunk. 
But the drunkenness that is war! War such as this last: 

And Henri Gaudier went to it, 

and they killed him. 

Why cannot money and life go for beauty instead of for 
war and intellectual oppression? This question is asked 
more than once by the Cantos. Books and arms. Under 
the head of arms, as you will have noticed, come daggers 
like Pedro’s, and Giovanni Malatesta’s sword that slew 
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Paolo, the beautiful. Books, arms, men. To Dante 
antiquity was not a figment, nor is it to Mr. Pound any 
more than Mme. Curie is a figment, or the man he knew 
in Manhattan “24 E. 47th, when I met him,/ Doing job 
printing.” Men of unusual genius, “ Both of ancient times 
and our own”. Of our own: Henry James (?) 

Moves before me, phantom with weighted motion, 

Grave incessu, drinking the tone of things, 

And the old voice lifts itself 

weaving an endless sentence. 

And there was an exemplary American favorable to music. 


“Could you,” wrote Mr. Jefferson, 
“Find me a gardener 
Who can play the french horn?” 


And the singer curses his country for being “ Midas lacking 
a Pan!” To cite passages is to pull one quill from a porcu- 
pine. Mr. Pound took two thousand and more pages to 
say it in prose and he sings it in a hundred-forty-two. The 
book is concerned with beauty. You must read it your- 
self; it has the surging of power that is mind and is music; 
it comes with the impact of centuries and with the impact 
of yesterday. The swarming madness of excellence stays 
with one—the chirping of ‘the young phoenix broods’ 

the Chinese music—and the slender bird note that gives 
one no peace. “Great poets,’ Mr. Pound says, ‘seldom 
make bricks without straw. They pile up all the excel- 
lences they can beg, borrow, or steal from their pred- 
ecessors and contemporaries, and then set their own 
inimitable light atop the mountain.’ Of the Cantos then, 
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what is the master-quality? Scholastically, it is concen- 
tration of the past on the present as T. S. Eliot has sug- 
gested; rhetorically, it is certitude; musically, it is 
resilience. Note Cantos XIII, XVII, XXI, and XXX. 
And in all this ‘wealth of motive’, this ‘/argesse’, this 
‘intelligence’, are there no flaws? Does every passage in 
this symphony ‘relieve, refresh, revive the mind of the 
reader—at reasonable intervals—with some form of 
ecstasy, by some splendor of thought, some presentation 
of sheer beauty, some lightning turn of phrase’? Not in- 
variably. The “‘words affect modernity,” says William 
Carlos Williams, “with too much violence (at times)—a 
straining after slang effects. ” “You cannot easily 
switch from Orteum to Peoria without violence (to the 
language). These images too greatly infest the Cantos.” 

Unprudery is over-emphasized and secularity persists, 
refuted though this charge is by the prose praise of Dante: 
‘His work is of that sort of art which is a key to the deeper 
understanding of nature and the beauty of the world and 
of the spirit’; ‘for the praise of that part of his worth which 
is fibre rather than surface, my mind is not yet ripe, nor is 
my pen skilled.’ Most of us have not the tongues of the 
spirit, but those who have, tell us that by comparison 
knowledge of the spirit of tongues is as insignificant as are 
the clothes worn by one in infancy. We share Mr. 
Pound’s diffidence. 

T. S. Eliot suspects Mr. Pound’s philosophy of being 
antiquated. W. C. Williams finds his “versification s/i// 
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patterned after classic metres”; and, apropos of ‘feminol- 
atry, is not the view of woman expressed by the Cantos 
older-fashioned than that of Siam and Abyssinia? knowl- 
edge of the femaleness of ‘“‘chaos”, of the “octopus”, of 
“Our mulberry leaf, woman,” appertaining more to the 
Grand Turk than to a Roger Ascham? Nevertheless Mr. 
Pound likes the dénouement of Aucassin and Nicolette, and 
in comparing Romeo and Fuliet with De Vega’s Castelvines 
y Monteses, sees ‘absolutely no necessity for the general 
slaughter at the end of Shakespeare’s play.’ He addresses 
the lutanists in their own tongue: 

“Ye spirits who of olde were in this land 

Each under Love, and shaken, 

Go with your lutes, awaken 

The summer within her mind, 

Who hath not Helen for peer, 

Yseut nor Batsabe.”’ 

But, a practical man in these matters, he sees the need for 
antidotes to ‘inebriation from the V’zta Nuova’; namely, Sir 
James Fraser and Rémy de Gourmont; one no longer 
mistakes the singer’s habiliment for his heart any more 
than one acquainted with the prose of James Joyce would 
find bloom on the poems in Chamber Music. 

What about Cantos XIV and XV? Let us hope that 
‘Disgust with the sordid is but another expression of a 
sensitiveness to the finer thing.’ 

Petty annoyances are magnified; when one is a beginner 
—in discipline of the spirit—tribulation worketh im- 
patience. 
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Stock oaths conduce to ennui, as would the stock 
adjective. 

An annoyance by no means petty is the lack of an index. 

And since the Cantos are scrupulous against half-truth 
and against “what had been thought for too long—”’ 
ought they not to suggest to those who have accepted 
Calvin on hearsay—or heresy—that one must make a dis- 
tinction between Calvin the theologian and Calvin the 
man of letters? Or is Mr. Pound indifferent to wit from 
that quarter—as sailors in the Baltic are said not to shave 
when the wind is favorable? 

Those who object to the poem’s obscurity—who prefer 
the earlier poems—are like the victims of Calvin who have 
not read him. It may be true that the author’s revisions 
make it harder, not easier, for hurried readers; but flame 
kindles to the eye that contemplates it. Besides, these are 
the earlier poems. A critic that would have us ‘establish 
axes of reference by knowing the dest of each kind of written 
thing’ has persisted to success; is saying something ‘in 
such a way that one cannot re-say it more effectively.’ 
Note the affinity with material commonly called senti- 
mental, which in most writers becomes sickly and banal, 
and in the Cantos is kept keen and alive; and the tactility 
with which Mr. Pound enables us to re-live antiquity: “De 
Gama wore striped pants in Africa.” And he sets it “‘to 
paint” so that we may see what he says. The pale back- 
grounds are by Leonardo; there are faces with the “eyes of 
Picasso”; the walls are by Mantegna. The yellow in 
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Canto XVII, of the fawn and the broom and the grass- 
hopper-wing, gains perhaps by contrast with a prevailing 
tendency in the Cantos, to blue. ‘‘Malachite’’, “green 
clear, and blue clear”, “blue-gray glass of the wave’, 
“Glare azure”, “Black snout of a porpoise.” The 
dramatist’s eye that sees this, and “Cosimo’s red leather 
notebook” and the “big green account book” and the lion 
whelps “‘vivos et piloses living and hairy”’, “waves holding 
their form/ No light reaching through them,” 
And the waters richer than glass, 
Bronze gold, the glaze over the silver, 
Dye-pots in the torch-light, 

finds the mechanistic world also ‘full of enchantments’, 
‘not only the light in the electric bulb, but the thought of 
the current hidden in the air’, ‘and the rose that his magnet 
makes in the iron filings.’ And added to imagination is 
the idiosyncratic force of the words—the terseness in 
which some reflower and some are new. Of Mr. Pound and 
words W. C. Williams says, “He has taken them up—f it 
may be risked—alertly, swiftly, but with feeling for the 
delicate living quality in them, not disinfecting, scraping 
them, but careful of the life.””. The skill that in the prose 
has been incomparably expert in epitomizing what others 
have bungled, shows us that “you can be wholly precise in 
representing a vagueness.’ This ambidextrous precision, 
born of integrity and intrepidity, is the poet’s revenge 
upon those ‘who refuse to say what they think, if they do 
think—’ who are like those who see nothing the matter 
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with bad surgery. And allied with veracity are trans- 
latorly qualities that nourish ingenuity in the possessor of 
them: a so unmixed zeal for essence that no assaying of 
merits in rendering is a trouble; an independence that will 
not subscribe to superstition—to the notion, for instance, 
that a text written in Greek is of necessity better than a 
text written in Latin. Even Homer can be put character- 
istically into Latin. “Andreas Divus” ‘plucked from a 
Paris stall’ ‘gave him in Latin,’ “In officina Wecheli, 
r<38. 

Caught up his cadence, word and syllable: 

“Down to the ships we went, set mast and sail 

er 


slack keel and beasts for bloody sacrifice 


Weeping we went.” 

And the English of Golding’s Ovid is as good as the Latin. 
‘A master may be continually expanding his own tongue, 
rendering it ft to bear some charge hitherto borne only by 
some other alien tongue,’ remembering as Fontenelle said 
to Erasmus, ‘If before being vain of a thing’ men ‘should 
try to assure themselves that it really belonged to them, 
there would be littl vanity in the world.’ 

The new in Mr. Pound, as in any author, hides itself 
from the dull and is accentuated for the quick. Certain 
implements in use by James Joyce are approved: the pun 
on content, the phonetic photographing of dialect, 
propriety with vibrating edge of impropriety, the wry jest 
—’Hélion t’ ’Hélion. ‘All artists who discover anything 

must, in the course of things,. . . push certain 
experiments beyond the right curve of their art,’ Mr. 
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Pound says, and some would say, the facing in many direc- 
tions as of a quadriga drawn by centaurs, that we meet in 
the Cantos, puts strain on bipedal understanding; there is 
love of risk; but the experienced grafting of literature upon 
music is here very remarkable—the resonance of color, 
allusions, tongues, sounding each through the other as in 
symphonic instrumentation. Even if one understood 
nothing, one would enjoy the musicianly manipulation. 
Thus the book of the mandates: 
Feb. 1422 
We desire that you our factors give to Zohanne of Rimini 
our servant, six lire marchesini, 
for the three prizes he has won racing our barbarisci, 
at the rate we have agreed on. The races he has won 
are the Modena, the San Petronio at Bologna 
and the last race at San Zorzo. 
(Signed) Parisina Marchesa 
Mr. Pound says, ‘Everyone has been annoyed by the 
difficulty of indicating the exact tone and rhythm with 
which one’s verse is to be read,’ but in the “capripedal”’ 
counterpoint of the above little fugue a /a gigue he has put 
it beyond our power to stumble. And there is discovery 
in the staccato sound of the conclusion to Canto XXX, in 
the patterning of the y in thirty on the / in mori: 
I] Papa mori. 
Explicit canto 
XXX 
The master quality throughout the Cantos is decision: 


SIGISMUNDUS HIC EGO SUM 
MALATESTA, FILIUS PANDULPHI, REX PRODITORUM 
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Sut however explicit the accents in the line, always the 
fabric on which the pattern is focussed is indispensable to 
accurate rendering. There is the effect sometimes, as in 
the mediaeval dance, of a wheel spun one way and then 
the other; there is the sense of a horse rushing toward one 
and turning, unexpectedly rampant; one has stepped back 
but need not have moved. A subtle slowing, with defini- 
tion, creates lustre. 

Fades the light from the sea, and many things 
Are set abroad and brought to mind of thee. 

“The music of rhymes depends upon their arrangement, 
not on their multiplicity.” We are aware in the Cantos of 
the skill of an ear with faculty for rhyme in its most 
developed arrangements, but like that of a Greek, against 
the faultiness of rhyme, its vulgarity; a mind aware of 
instruments—aware of ‘the circular bars of the Arabs. 
divided, like unjust mince pies, from centre to circum- 
ference,’ and of ‘the beautiful irregularities of the human 
voice’. Whatever the training, however, ‘a man’s rhythm’ 
‘will be, in the end, his own, uncounterfeiting, uncounter 
feitable;’ and in Canto XIII, in the symbolic discussion of 
the art of poetics, what is said is illustrated by the manner 
of saying: 


And Tseu-lou s 41d, ie would put the defences in order,” 
and Khieu said, “If I were lord of a province 
I would put it in better order than this is.” 
And Tchi said, “I would prefer a small mountain temple, 
With or r I the observances, 

with a suitable performance of the ritual.” 
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And Kung said, “They have all answered correctly, 
That is to say, each in his nature.” 
And Kung said, and wrote on the bo leaves: 
“If a man have not order within him 
He cannot spread order about him. 


“Anyone can run to excesses, 
It is easy to shoot past the mark, 
It is hard to stand firm in the middle.” 
There is no easy way if you are to be a great artist; and the 
nature of one, in achieving his art, is different from the 
nature of another. 

Mr. Pound, in the prose that he writes, has formulated 
his own commentary upon the Cantos. They are an 
armorial coat of attitudes to things that have happened in 
books and in life; they are not a shield but a coat worn by 
a man, as in the days when heraldry was beginning. He 
serves under Beauty, with the motto, T6 KaAév “Ordinary 
people,’ he says in his turtle poem, ‘touch me not.’ His art 
is his turtle-shell or snail-house; it is all one animal moving 
together, and 

Who seeks him must be worse than blind, 
He and his house are so combine 
If finding it he fails to find 

its master. 


I cigh Hunt 


Marianne Moor 
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Kinds of Love (new and reprinted poems), by Max East- 
man. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 

These empurpled ebullitions are not so much poems as 
diary-entries of an all too human life: the phenomenon of 
Mr. Eastman were best understood by regarding him 
simply as a more intelligent and literate Lou Tellegen. 
Since they have drive, energy, guts, and usually adequate 
technique, it were folly to deny them human interest; but 
they are hardly to be considered as serious and important 
poetry. On any reading this should be apparent and 
final. But since there seems to be an Eastmancult, we 
may well allege some faults. 

Whether springing from his own ingenium (which our 
charity would doubt) or from the exigencies of popularity 
(which their level would suggest), the appeal of these 
poems is essentially a cheap one. They are deliberately 


7 


var 





popular, a ow ation artistique. With the intellectual 
calibre of a literary columnist (culture to the extent of say 
Horace, literary talent to the extent of say a flair for 
well-turned sonnets, and intelligence to the extent of say 
The New Yorker or The New Masses, h. e. the rebound 
from the rebound from the apes), he delivers a bludgeon 
appeal especially to two fairly low instincts: human com- 
mon sense and the more wallowing aspects of sex. In 
pursuit of the former not even his literary acumen can 
save him from such whopping bathos as that which ends 
the grandiloquent sonnet To the Twelfth ‘Furor: 
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I did not feel like calling all the Powers 
To righteous witness justice had been done— 
I felt that to be with you would be fun. 


No poetic nonsense about that; just man to man, eh? 
And the latter appeal is superlatively exemplified by a 
narrative poem, Swamp Maple, which, for “gasping, 
quivering, curling, flowing, sobbing, ruthless, bounding, 
clinging, tossing, smoking” mushiness, has scarce an equal 
in our acquaintance. 

To convey these and similarly elevated sentiments, Mr. 
Eastman has assembled from his culture those various 
auctorial tricks which have the quickest and slickest 
appeal at the lowest level of communication—this being 
the principal characteristic that emerges egregiously from 
his work. But their suspicious slickness, withal its 
speciosity, will not bear even one rereading, much less 
study. Any literary trick which will increase this crass 
alliciency is grist to his eclectic mill. One example will 
perhaps make this plain. Whatever Swinburne invented 
in the usage of words whose meaning is conveyed mostly 
as emotive concepts and whose more accurate sense and 
denotations will not bear analysis, Mr. Eastman, in his 
misapplication, has at once enfeebled by moderation and 
debauched by extension. What Mr. Eastman, in his 
borrowing, failed to grasp is that Swinburne’s poetry, not 
unlike M. Matisse’s painting, is a deliberately limited 
homogeneous system: when his language (as usually) is 


purely emotive, he rather limits it only by interrelative 
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aptness than embroils it with interruptions of purely 
factual communication. Many valuable elements are 
deliberately and intelligently abandoned lest they prove 
disruptive. Flagrancy is certainly not the proof of 
genius, yet it is notable how often it is a concomitant; 
and Swinburne’s flagrancy in pushing his limited and 
extraordinary technique to its extreme of purity is as 
illuminating in a contrast with Mr. Eastman as is that 
other flagrancy which helps distinguish an artist like 
Ronald Firbank from a merely amusing writer like Evelyn 
Waugh. Just as in modern physics, by a curious paradox, 
the repeated combination of apparently vague concepts 
can produce at length a lucid and tangible concept, so 
Swinburne had the special gift of piling up many vague 
words until somehow he produced an impression imprecise 
yet clear and perfectly communicable. This gift his step- 
child, Mr. Eastman, wholly lacks. His use of purely 
emotive words is, by inaptness and ineptitude, vague in 
large and in effect as well as in detail andin choice; and he 
further debauches his botch by disregarding every possible 
meaning bevond, on the one hand, a vocabulary aimed 
at the same place as M. Ravel’s Bolero, or, on the other, 
vague pomposity and uplift. Keats just barely comes off 
with his nonsensical but emotionally convincing Truth- 
Beauty identification; but Mr. Eastman fails ridiculously 
in such lines as: 


There is or was in her a mighty wish; or attitude, 


To mate the universe with mystery in her own soul. 
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“Very fine words, I assure you, if they were to any pur- 
pose.” But they are not; they are pure and unadulterated 
uplift-jargon; and no amount of study can read into them 
any genuine meaning of any sort. 

It seems hardly necessary to point out further evidences 
of Mr. Eastman’s lack of literary integrity and pandering 
to low taste: the bibbiness of a poem called We Have Been 
Happy, full of sheep that ring resurrection bells and say 
baa baa; the dated sentimentality of To a Prostitute, ending 
with “I touched a pure unfolded sorrow”; the abstract 
adolescence of Magnetisme, in which we encounter those 
familiar schoolboy counters “/é trop reel” and “‘le voulu et 
le vrai.’ And even in his translation of the ode of Horace, 
], viii, the freest reading can hardly make 

Field where he loved to suffer the dust and the burning sunshine 
into a greater Sapphic. 

Ir fine, Mr. Eastman is not a poet; he isa man. This 
may be taken by his admirers as a great compliment. It 
is not so intended. Sherry Mangan 

MANY WORDS 
The Uncelestial City, by Humbert Wolfe. Alfred A. Knopf. 
One’s dislike of this book is so self-sufficient as to require 


no statement of critical criteria. Since these are expected 


’ 


however, I suggest that a work of art is valuable for one of 
two capacities: that of creating order in the energies of 


the mind, or that of extending those energies, as atomic 
energy is extended by the absorption of affective rays. 
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The two are not mutually exclusive. It is possible that a 
work of art may perform the work of extending conscious- 
ness while at the same time introducing into it a new order. 
This is a remote description of the effect of The Waste 
Land. On the other hand, the greatness of Joy ce’s work 
is not diminished by the fact that it does not succeed in 
ordering in the reader’s mind the immense range of emo- 
tions, sensations, and ideas which it gives him. 

The trouble with The Uncelestial City is that it wastes a 
great many words in doing neither of these things. Mr. 
Wolfe’s best poems merit the appreciation of persons for 
whom art is a diversion from more central pursuits. His 
creative penetration is slight and his materials are com- 
monplace, but he does possess what may decently be 
called “‘the gift of language.” This has its limitations. 
The Uncelestial City is not an ambitious poem, but it is too 
ambitious for Mr. Wolfe. An attempt is made to give in 
a tone of wit the emotional and intellectual problems in 
the life of Justice Crayfish, with comment by the poet in 
the manner of the Greek chorus. The result occasionally 
reaches the level of a novel by a young man who is facing 
life cleverly (but not at games, like Huxley’s hero). Occa- 
sionally it 1 


“book” a prose argumert which is in every case successful 


ly it is far worse. The poet has prefixed to each 
in indicating the quality of what follows. The following 
is selected, with very little unfairness, as an example: 


At Oxford Cravfish is first discovere lebati 
his college friend, Pet Arkwright, in the J.C. R. Arkwright urs 
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men, descended from the apes, discredit their origin and yet have the 
audacity to claim a spiritual! origin. Crayfish retorts) that the ape in 
man, by being the source of eternal conflict, is his passport to the angel. 

Upon this altar Mr. Wolfe has slain many flowers. 

Robert Fitzgerald 
NEWS NOTES 

The prizes to be awarded next month by the staff of Porrry are 
fewer in number, we regret to say, than we have awarded every Novem- 
ber for the past eight or ten years. The Levinson Prize will of course 
continue. The Friday Club Prize is already in our treasury, and the 
Midland Authors’ Prize has been voted unanimously at a meeting of the 
club’s directors. Besides these, we are assured of two fifty-dollar prizes. 
One of these, provided by Miss Marian H. Gheen, a prominent decorative 
artist of Chicago, will probably be awarded to a young poet. The other 
is offered anonymously, by a poet on our lists, in memory of his mother, 
who was a lover of the art. It is to be awarded for a lyric published in 
Poetry during its nineteenth year, and we are waiving our usual rule 
by permitting the donor, whom we have printed both as a poet and a 
discriminating critic, to make his own choice of the lyric to be honored. 

The Guarantor’s Prize and our usual Young Poet’s Prize have not 
been provided for this year. The latter has been given of late by the 
Friends of American Writers; but this club stands behind the Chicago 
Foundation for Literature, which last spring awarded a prize of $300 to 
George Dillon and the same to a novelist; and the club feels that all it 
can spare from its treasury must go to the Foundation, which hopes to 
repeat annually its poetry prize. 

We greatly regret to announce the discontinuance of the John Reed 
Memorial Prize. Our regret, however, is hardly equal to that of the 
donor, Louise Bryant, formerly John Reed’s wife, who has made every 
effort to continue it but finds herself financially unable to do so. She 
hopes to resume the award after a year or two. 

Helen Hoyt’s Name of a Rose, reviewed in this issne, is one of the most 
beautifully printed books of recent months. It testifies ‘once more to 
the fine taste and craftsmanship which we have come to expect of the 
press of Miss Helen Gentry of San Francisco, 
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News Notes 


Mr. Elder Olson is a young poet and musician of Chicago who is 
now traveling in Europe for the first time. He was trained from child- 
hood to be a pianist, but wearying of the incessant discipline, turned to 
poetry. He now practices both arts. Before his departure he also was 
holding down a job with the Commonwealth-Edison Co. 

Louise Bogan (Mrs. Raymond Holden), of New York, is the distin- 
guished author of two books of verse—Body of This Death (Robt. M. 
McBride & Co.) and Dark Summer (Chas. Scribner’s Sons). 

Mr. James Rorty, of Westport, Conn., is the author of Children of the 
Sun and Other Poems, published by Macmillan in 1927; and of many 
prose articles on sociological subjects. The Tuftonian calls him “the 
most distinguished graduate of Tufts in the literary world.” 

Mr. Langston Hughes has been iiving of late in Westfield, N. J., but 
last spring he was courting adventure in the interior of Haiti. He is the 
author of The Weary Blues and Fine Clothes for the Few (Alf. A. Knopf). 
Born in Missouri in 1902, he has worked his way through many states 
and countries. 

Mr. Robert Liddell Lowe lives in Lafayette, Ind., and teaches in the 
English department of Purdue University. 

Mr. Dudley Fitts teaches English in the Choate School at Walling- 
ford, Conn. He contributes reviews as well as verse to Poetry, The 
Hound and Horn and other magazines. 

Mr. Art Smith, formerly of Chicago, is an actor by profession, 


an 
excellent comedian in eccentric character parts. 


Mr. Le Baron Cooke, of Boston, has contributed brief poems to 


various magazines. 

Mr. Paul Engle is studying at Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Mr. L. A. G. Strong, of Oxford, England, is better known of late as a 
novelist than as a poet. However, he has published three books of 
verse, the latest being Difficu/t Love (Basil Blackwell, 1927). 

Mr. A. R. D. Fairburn lived in Auckland, New Zealand, when he first 
appeared in Poerry in June, 1929; but he is now sojourning in London, 

The other poets of this number are new to our readers: 


o 





3esides the two Englishmen mentioned above, we present this month 
three other English poets, concerning whom we have few data. Mr. 
Edward R. Gould lives at Brighton, and we believe that his literary 
history begins with this issue. Miss Hilda Brearley 
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Leeds. Marjorie Mackery (wife of Lt. Col. P. J. M., of the Royal 
Engineers) lives in the Kitchener Barracks at Chatham, after being 
stationed for some time in the Staff College at Quitta, Beluchistan. 

Mr. Thomas Caldecot Chubb, the only American poet new to our 
readers, lives in Old Saybrook, Conn. Born in 1899 in New Jersey, he 
has traveled much, served five years on the staff of the New York Times, 
and written a life of Boccaccio (A. & C, Boni). 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ORIGINAL VERSE: 

The Flowering Stone, by George Dillon. Vaking Pre 

Eden Tree, by Witter Bynner. Alfred A. Knopf. 

The Coming Forth by Day of Osiris Fones, by Conrad Aiken. Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

The Poems of Wilfred Owen. (New edition.) Viking Press. 

Animosities, by Peggy Bacon. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

Jonathan Gentry, by Mark Van Boren. Albert & Charles Boni. 

Old Prairie Du Chien, by Laura Sherry. E. W. Titus, Paris. 

Red Drumming in the Sun, by May Lewis. Alfred A. Knopf. 

The Kid, by D. P. Berenberg. Macmillan Co. 

On Winds of Chance, by Virginia Kent Cummins. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Caught in Flight, by Martha Martin. Vechten Waring Co., N. Y. 

The Out-of-doors, by Willis Hudspeth. Claflin Ptg. Co., Lincoln, Neb. 

Now That the Hawthorn Blossoms, by Althea Bass. Bruce Humphries. 

The Pine Tree and Other Poems, by Christine Mogle. Privately 
printed, Glen Ellyn, Ill. 

Only a Red Red Rose, by Victor A. Berry. Seasid ib. Co., Maywood, 
California. 

Dreams in the Dark, by Anna Kalfus Spero. Univ. 

Little Children of the Earth, by Alexander Zimmerman. 
ANTHOLOGIES: 

Quotable Poems, Vol. II,Compiled by Thomas C, Clark. Willett, Clark 
& Co., Chicago. 

Songs and Stories, selected by Edwin Markham. (Of th 


ed. by F. R. McCarthy.) Powell Publishing ¢ 
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